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EDITORIAL 


The January Scripture Day. In spite of all kinds of unforeseen catering 
and other difficulties, this meeting was held as arranged thanks largely 
to the very generous help and hospitality accorded us by the Dominican 
Fathers of Haverstock Hill, N.W.5. Under present circumstances it 
meant considerable trouble to provide lunch and tea for those who 
attended the meeting, and we record here our very grateful thanks to 
Father Prior and all those who helped to make the meeting a success. 
A special word of thanks should also be expressed to Miss Dorothea 
Monro, for much patient work in preparing the meeting. Two lectures 
were given, as announced. The first, on “ English Catholic New Testa- 
ments since Challoner,” by Fr. Sebastian Bullough, O.P., which gave 
us much interesting information, and some of it original, such as the 
connection between Challoner’s revision and Dr. Witham’s earlier 
work. In the afternoon, we listened to an absorbingly interesting paper 
from Fr. Jones of Upholland College, on “ Prophecy.” The paper 
showed a firm grasp of the subject and wide reading. We hope to 
publish both of these papers in the not too distant future. 


Future lectures. We should like to increase the number of meetings 
but. if we do not at present, it is because of the heavy financial loss. 
The expenses of the January Day may be of interest to our readers. 
Two advertisements in the Catholic Herald, £3; printed leaflets and 
postage £1 7s.; lecturers’ rail fares £4; .caretaker’s tip 10s. ; donation 
to the Priory £1. Total £9 17s. The charge for attendance was 2s. 6d. 
To cover our expenses therefore an attendance of nearly eighty would 
be necessary. In actual fact the attendance was much less than that. 


Further Acknowledgements. Let us turn to the brighter side of things. 
I continue to receive many kind letters expressing appreciation of the 
Quarterly, and hereby record my very sincere thanks for them. They 
are weltome, not merely because everybody likes to know that his 
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efforts are appreciated, but even more because they show that the 
Quarterly is performing a useful function. The hope has been expressed 
that ScRIPTURE may soon become a monthly. I fear that there is no 
chance of that at present, but we shall try to make it as large as possible 
without raising the subscription. Unfortunately even here there is 
difficulty, as printing expenses have notably increased lately. 


Articles in Scripture. Two new series of articles are in course of 
preparation. One consists of introductory articles to Books of the 
Bible ; the other series is doctrinal. It is unnecessary to say that both 
series are urgently called for. 


A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture. Requests continue to come 
in for information about the new commentary : when it will be published ; 
at what price ; and whether orders are being taken yet. All we can say 
at present is that the work is going steadily forward and that it is still 
hoped to publish it at the end of 1948. The price will probably be two 
guineas or fifty shillings. No orders are being taken yet, but notification 
will be given as soon as any decision is reached on that point. 


Subscriptions for missionaries. Many thanks to all those who have 
sent in gifts of money in answer to our appeal in the January number. 
We have nearly enough now to cover the subscriptions for those mission- 
aries who have applied. But no doubt more seeleuies will be received 
in the near future and hence more gifts will be welcomed. At our last 
committee meeting it was decided to send the Quarterly gratis to ten 
selected missionaries in return for which we would ask them to pray 
for our work. This is to be in addition to those missionaries paid for 
by our members. 

One or two members have written to say that they would be glad 
to forward their copy of the Quarterly to missionaries regularly, 
This seems an excellent idea and we recommend this forwarding scheme 


to others. In a later number we shall publish a complete list of missionaries 
receiving the Quarterly. 


Translation work. We shall be glad to receive more suggestions of 
Scriptural works to translate and also names of would-be translators. 


The St. Luke Study-Course. This is rather larger than first intended 
and in consequence the price is slightly higher than forecast. Also it 
was finally decided to duplicate it instead of printing it. This has now 
been completed and copies may be had for ninepence each from the 
Hon. Secretary, C.B.A., St. Edmund’s College, Old Hall, Ware, Herts. 
As this is our first attempt to prepare a study-course of this kind, 
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we shall be glad to receive criticisms and suggestions for improve- 
ments. Please send money when orderirig copies. They will be 
despatched post. free. 


Subscriptions. The leaflet inserted in the January number was put 
in all copies sent to members, as it would be impracticable to ‘spend 
time sorting out only those who had not paid for this year. Its insertion 
was not an indication that a member had not paid, but merely a reminder 
in case he had not done so. Last year we tried to arrange seminary 
subscriptions to fit in with the scholastic year, i.e., from September to 
September. But so many complications arose that i it seems best to revert 
to the usual custom of reckoning from January to January. 


The Lending Library. Further gifts of books have: been received and 
we again thank the donors. The list is as follows: Abbé Fouard, La 
Vie de Notre Seigneur Jesus Christ, St. Paul, ses Missions, St. Paul, 
ses Derniéres Années, St. Pierre et les Premiéres Années du Christianisme, 
St. Jean et la Fin de l’ Age Apostolique, all presented by Mrs. Sheldon. 
Fr. Gaffney, O.P., According to the Scriptures (A Gospel Harmony), 
presented by James Q’Halloran, Esq. Sir Edmund Whittaker, Space 
and Spirit, presented by the Managing Director of Thomas Nelson 
and Company, Limited. 


OBITUARY 


Your charitable prayers are requested for the following members 
of our Association who have died recently. 


His Eminence Cardinal Villeneuve, O.M.I., Archbishop of Quebec, 
the Rev. William Kane, S.J., Dom V. Hildebrand Dawes, O.S.B. 


May they rest in peace. 
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THIRST FOR GOD 


(PSALMS 41 AND 42) 


Dom Romanus Rios, O.S.B. 
(HIS psalm of surpassing beauty has echoed down the ages in 
the Christian Liturgy. Part of it is still employed to introduce 
the celebration of the highest act of worship of the Christian 
Church. This is the new Latin text recently authorized by the. Holy 

See, with an English translation. 

PSALM 41 
Tue Sou, ATHIRsST FoR Gop 


QUEMADMODUM DESIDERAT CERVA RIVOS AQUARUM 
First Part 


Magistro chori. Maskil.' Filiorum 1. For the Choir master. Maskil! 


Core. of the Sons of Korah. 

Quemadmodum desiderat cerva 2. As the hind panteth after the 
rivos aquarum, water brooks, 

ita desiderat anima mea te, Deus. so _ my soul after Thee, 

O God. , 

Sitit anima mea Deum, Deum 3. My soul thirsteth for God, for 
vivum : the living God : 
guando veniam et videbo faciem when shall I come and appear 
Dei ? before God ? 

Factae sunt mihi lacrimae meae 4. My tears have become my bread 
panis die ac nocte, day and night 

dum dicunt mihi cotidie : “ Ubi while they say unto me all the 
est Deus tuus ? ” day: “‘ Where is thy God?” 

Illud recordor et effundo animum 5. _I recall these things, and pour out 
meum intra me : ‘ my soul within me: 

quomodo incesserim in turba, how I on with the throng 
praecesserim eos ad Domum Dei, and led to God’s house, 

inter voces exultationis et laudis amid the shouts of joy and praise, 
in coetu festivo. a multitude keeping holyday. 

Quare deprimeris, anima mea, 6. Why are thou cast down, O my 
et tumultuaris in me ? soul? and why art thou restless 

within me ? 

on in Deum: quia rursus Hope in God: for I will again 
celebrabo eum, praise Him, 

salutem vultus mei et Deum 7. __ the salvation of my countenance, 
meum. and my God. 


1 ** Maskil has usually been explained as m a didactic or sapiential poem . . . but 
it is difficult to find a single formula which will describe them all. Possibly we should be 
right in saying that Maski] is a name for all poems which aim at teaching that wisdom of which 
the fear of is the beginning—for all poems which inculcate the need of faith in God, 
and of the sort of conduct which is based on that faith.’’ Boylan, The Psalms, in loc. 
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Second Part 


In me ipso anima mea deprimitur : 
ideo recordor tui ex terra Jordanis 
et Hermon, ex Monte Misar. 


Gurges gurgitem vocat cum 
fragore cataractarum tuarum : 

omnes fluctus et undae tuae super 
me transierunt. 

Per diem largiatur Dominus 

tiam suam, et nocte canam éi, 
audabo Deum vitae meae. 


Dico Deo : Petra mea, cur oblivis- 
ceris mei? quare tristis incedo ab 
inimico oppressus ? 

Ossa mea franguntur, dum insul- 
tant mihi adversarii mei, 

dum dicunt mihi cotidie: “ Ubi 
est Deus tuus ?” 

Quare deprimeris, anima mea, et 
tumultuaris in me ? 


S in Deum: quia rursus 
celebrabo eum, 

salutem vultus mei et Deum 
meum. 


10. 


II. 


12. 


My soul is heavy within me, 
for I remember thee from the land 
of the Jordan and Hermon, from 
Mount Mizar. 

Deep calleth deep at the sound 
of Thy cataracts ; 

all thy waves and thy billows 
are gone over me. 

May the Lord by day command 
His grace and in the night I will 
sing to Him: I will praise the God 
of my life. 

I will say to God: O my Rock, 
why dost Thou forget me? why 
go I sad, oppressed by the enemy ? 

I feel as if my bones were 
crushed when my enemies taunt me, 

while they say unto me all the 
day : “‘ Where is thy God?” 

Why art thou cast down, O my 
soul, and why art thou restless 
within me? 

Hope thou in God: for I shall 
yet praise Him, 

the salvation of my countenance, 
and my God. 


Third Part 
(Psalm 42) 


Jus redde mihi, Deus, et age 
causam meam adversus gentem non 
sanctam : 

ab homine doloso et iniquo libera 
me. 

Quia tu es Deus fortitudo mea: 
quare me reppulisti ? 


Quare tristis incedo, ab inimico 
oppressus ? 

Emitte lucem tuam et fidelitatem 
tuam : ipsae me ducant, 

adducant me in montem sanctum 
tuum et in tabernacula tua. 

Et introibo ad altare Dei, ad 
Deum laetitiae et exultationis meae. 


Et laudabo Te cum cithara, 
Deus, Deus, meus. 


I. 


See Thou to my right, O God, 
and plead my cause against an 
ungodly nation : 

eliver me from the deceitful 
and unjust man. 

For Thou, O God, art my 
eum: why hast Thou cast me 
off ? 

Why go I mourning, being 
oppressed by the enemy ? 

O send out thy light and thy 
fidelity : let them lead me 

and bring me unto thy holy hill 
and to thy dwelling-places. 

Then will I go unto the altar of 

God, the God of my joy and my 

rejoicing. 

And I will praise Thee upon the 
harp, O God, my God. 
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Quare deprimeris, anima mea, et 5. | Why art thou cast down, O my 
tumultuaris in me? _ soul, and why art thou disquieted 

within me ? aa i ~ 

S in Deum: quia rursus Hope in :. for I 1 yet 
tities eum, . raise Him, 

salutem vultus mei et Deum the health of my countenance 
meum. and my God. 


From the literary structure of their stanzas, as well as from the refrain 
which terminates each of them, it is obvious that Psalms 41 and 42 were 
originally composed as one. The division, however, must have been 
made at a very early date, since it is already found in the original Hebrew 
text. But curiously enough, although all the psalms of this Second Book 
of the psalter have a title, Psalm 42 is without one. The psalm is a soul- 
stirring lament of an exiled Levite, away from the Temple service and 
persecuted by anti-religious foes. The title of Psalm 41 attributes it to 
the sons of Korah, a group of Levitical choristers in the Temple, men- 
tioned in II Paral. xx, 19: “ And the Levites of the sons of Caath and 
of the sons of Korah, praised the Lord, the God of Israel with a loud 
voice on high.”' Many other psalms are attributed to the same family, 
all of which are distinguished by their high poetical inspiration and 
exquisite piety. 

It is not easy to determine the time of its composition ; some modern 
writers are in favour of the period of the Maccabees, but indeed without 
very cogent reasons. 

The opening of the psalm could hardly be more poetically inspired : 
As the hart (rather the hind) panteth after the water brooks, so thirsteth 
my soul for Thee, O God. The thirst for God—Sitis Dei—is one of the 
deepest desires of the human soul, and poets of many nations, ancient 
and modern, have endeavoured to describe it in fitting lines. The South 
American poet, Rubén Dario, penned that beautiful sentence 

El alma es un vaso que solo se The soul is a glass that 
Lena con la eternidad: hy eternity alone can fill. 

This first verse of Psalm 41 has played an important part in the 
Liturgy of the Church. It has been, and is still, employed with elaborate 
music at the solemn procession which precedes the. blessing of the 
baptismal font. The choir, on behalf of the neophytes, sing: “ As the 
hind panteth after the water brooks, etc.” The catechumens are longing 
for those water brooks in which they are going to find the- streams of 
living water springing forth unto life everlasting. This same verse has 
also been the means of consolation in other sorrowful circumstances : 
part of it seems to have been inscribed in Latin upon the walls of one 
of the dungeons of the Tower. One of our English Martyrs left it there 
as an eternal monument of his hope and trust in God. 

1 See also Numbers xxvi, 9-11. 
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Verse 3 now reads: Sitit anima mea Deum, Deum vivum, thus omitting 
the epithet Fortis—ad Deum fortem, vivum, of the former translation. 
The present rendering is, of course, more faithful to the original ; but 
the former version is worth mentioning, because it inspired the Trisagion 
of Good Friday: Sanctus Deus, sanctus Fortis, sanctus Immortalis 
(vivus). 

When shall I come to appear before the presence of God ?—Gentle St. 
Francis of Sales was often heard to repeat these words on his death- 
bed. 

Verse 4. is a poignant description ot the anguish ot soul of the poor 
exile, listening to his foes around him, taunting him with the question : 
“ Where is thy God?” To a sensitive religious soul this pagan taunt 
is indeed sheer misery. Many of us have experienced it during these 
past years of war, when even educated people would start their con- 
versation with the question : If there is a God, why does He allow all 
this evil ? 

In verses 5 to 7 the exile contrasts his early days ot joy when joining 
the throng of worshippers at the Temple, making merry and rejoicing 
in the Lord, with the present sad conditions of his life. The Mons 
Modicus—the little Hill—of the former Vulgate text now becomes, 
more accurately, the Hill of Mizar, which must have been one belonging 
to the mountain-range of Hermon, on the East side of the Jordan, 
where the Levite in question was evidently in exile. The Hebrew, however 
could also be rendered: the Hill of Littleness. The line, Why art thou 
cast down, my soul ? is another of those expressions which instinctively 
come to the lips in hours of distress, or affliction. It is said that Cardinal 
Manning would often quote it in his Oxford days. 

Verse 8 is now translated : Gurges gurgitem vocat, instead of the old 
familiar Abyssus abyssum invocat. Deep calleth unto deep. This thought 
is suggested to the psalmist by the thundering waterfalls, cascading 
from the peaks of Mount Hermon, and plunging into the rapids of the 
Jordan—an apt description of the state of his soul. 

As the reader can see at a glance from the division given above, the 
third part of this psalm is simply its third stanza. It is for us one of the 
most familiar passages of the whole psalter, since it is recited at the 
beginning of the celebration of Holy Mass. Originally, it seems, the 
psalm Judica me, Deus, now Jus redde mihi, Deus, was sung by the 
newly baptized on their returning processionally from the Baptismal 
font to take part for the first time in the Divine Sacrifice of the Mass. 
This use seems to have been the custom of the Church of Milan, as 
may be inferred from an allusion of St. Ambrose in the De Sacramentis.' 


1 Veniebas ergo desiderans ad altare, utpote qui tantam gratiam videras ; veniebas desiderans ad 
altare, quo acciperes sacramentum. Dicat anima tua : Et introibo ad altare Dei mei, ad Deum qui 
laetificat juventutem meam. Deposuisti peccatorum senectutem, sumpsisti gratiae juventutem : hoc 
praestiterunt Sacramenta coelestia. Migne, P.L., 16, col. 437. 
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We know that it was sung when St. Augustine was baptized on Easter 
Sunday, 24th April 387. At a later date, it came to be recited by the 
priest on his way to the altar. In fact, the rubric of a Roman Micrologus 
Missae says: Paratus Sacerdos venit ad altare dicens Antiphonam In- 
troibo ad altare Dei et psalmum Judica me Deus. The modern custom of 
reciting the Judica as part of the priest’s public confession before cele- 
brating Mass, seems to have been already general in the ninth century ; 
but it was not definitely fixed until the edition of the Roman Missal by 
Pope St. Pius V. The custom is certainly most appropriate. The priest 
too is an exile on this earth, and needs a renewal of his youth and immense 
trust in God before ascending the altar to celebrate the Divine Sacrifice. 
It is one of the most solemn moments of the priest’s life. It is recorded 
of St. Andrew Avellino, that he died at the foot of the altar, immediately 
after the recitation of the psalm Judica. 

Verses 3 to 5, Emitte lucem tuam et fidelitatem tuam, etc. Send forth 
Thy light and Thy fidelity (to thy promise), and let them lead me to Thy 
holy mountain, to Thy tabernacles. The psalmist takes God’s promise of 
help for granted, and knows that his exile will end in the renewed service 
at the altar of God, who will once more become his joy and his delight, 
and the theme of fresh melodies upon his harp. 

The psalm ends with the refrain of the two preceding stanzas. If 
recited with fervour at Mass, this refrain will haunt the memory and 
fill one with unspeakable trust in God. 


OLD TESTAMENT LAWS OF INHERITANCE 
AND ST. LUKE’S GENEALOGY OF CHRIST 
by Dom LaMBERT NOLLE, O.S.B. 


E see in the lives of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob that they ob- 
W we the legal customs of the Semites regarding inheritance. 
The normal heirs were the sons of free-born wives; the 
pee receiving a double share of the inheritance. There were 
ee t them two curious exceptions, namely, the customs of Adoption 
t of the Levirate marriage. The: first of these was practically 
abolished by the Mosaic law of inheritance, the other one greatly modified. 
By the law of Moses a third and new kind of heir-at-law was introduced, 
namely, the heiress. We propose to consider each of these in turn. 
I. Adoption. The best examples of adoption are to be found in the 
history of Jacob. He made the two sons of Joseph legally his own in 
the full sense (Gen. xlviii, 15-22). He also fully adopted his sons born 


Note—For a treatment of the Levirate, see the very co yg ee gage aa in 
his edition of the Book of Ruth (The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures). 
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of his bond-women, making them equal heirs with the sons of Lia and 
Rachel, and thereby progenitors of tribes (Gen. xlix, 1-29). In this 
regard he acted differently from his grandfather Abraham, who never 
carried out the intended adoption of Ismael (Gen. xvi, 1-4), and never 
adopted his sons by Cetura (Gen. xxv, 1-6). The Mosaic Law made 
full adoption practically impossible (Num. xxvii, 7-11). The only way 
a sonless Israelite could fully adopt a man of his own tribe was by 
giving him his heiress-daughter in marriage. He or his eldest son could 
then be truly called ‘of’ (the family of) his father-in-law. The law of 
adoption has been invoked to explain how it is that St. Joseph, who in 
Mt. i, 16, is described as the son of Jacob, can apparently be called 
in Lk. iii, 23 the son of Heli. In spite of Num. xxvii, 8-12, it is suggested 
that Heli adopted him ; but this would not be full adoption, and we can 
scarcely credit St. Luke with writing a long and laborious genealogy 
of a shadowy father of the foster-father of Jesus. 

II. The Levirate Marriage. The Levirate or Goel is the name of the 
old Semitic custom, still observed by the Samaritans, according to 
which the brother or nearest relation in the male line (Deut. xxv, 5 cf. 
Ruth iv, 1-12) had the duty of marrying the childless widow of his 
kinsman and the right of inheriting his property, in favour of his eldest 
son, who would be considered the dead man’s son and heir. The duty 
was not attractive, for a man had not the freedom of choosing his partner, 
and there was in a childless widow always the suspicion of sterility 
which would endanger the very purpose of the marriage (cf. Ruth 
iv, 6). As a matter of fact, there appears to have been only one son of 
Booz’ marriage (Mt. i, 5 ; Lk. iii, 32). Moreover, the risk of infertility 
would grow with the age of the woman. By the old law all the children 
of the marriage would be counted the dead man’s offspring, and it 
was this fact that drove Onan to commit his crime (Gen. xxxviii, 9). 
Moses mitigated the law by limiting the name to the first son (Deut. 
xxv, 5-10). He also made a refusal possible, though at the risk of a 
public insult (ibid.). 

It has at times been suggested that Heli (Lk. iii, 23) died without 
issue, that Jacob (Mt. i, 16) married his widow and begot Joseph, who 
was thus the legal son of Heli. But we cannot easily assume a Levirate 
marriage, for its benefits touched the right of inheritance by the nearest 
male relatives, and if the Jews kept any law at all they would see to the 
observance of Num. xxvii, 8-11. The supposed Levirate marriage 
of Jacob rests on several assumptions : (a) That the childless widow of 
Heli really existed. (b) That Jacob was the nearest relation of Heli in 
the male line. (But between their common ancestor Zorobabel and 
Jacob there are at least seven intervening generations (Mt. i, 11-15) ; 
and between Zorobabel and Heli at least eighteen (Lk. iv, 23-7). 
We should have to assume without any evidence that all the eighteen 
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generations mentioned by Saint Luke had died out with Heli.) (c) That 
a uterine brother had the duty or at least the right to marry the childless 
widow even if he were not the nearest of kin in the male line. (This 
view is contrary to the whole conception of the Levirate, thé purpose 
of which was the maintenance of the male ancestral line or that of a 
near branch thereof. A marriage with the childless widow lacking the 
exceptional character and privilege of the Levirate would in fact be 
incest (Lev. xx, 21). We have no right to impute such a crime to Jacob.) 

Incidentally we are justified in asking why Saint Luke should have 
so briefly and darkly alluded to a peculiar Semite custom which his 
Greek readers would not understand, in which they were not interested 
and which was of no significance to them. For these reasons the law 
of the Levirate does not appear to be helpful as a solution of the problem 
of Saint Luke’s genealogy. But there seems another line of approach 
open to us. 

Ill. Heiresses. When in the past it has been suggested that perhaps 
Saint Luke (chapter iii) intended to give the genealogy of Christ through 
our Blessed Lady, the answer has usually been that the Bible never 
gives the genealogies of women. But in face of the fact that we have 

ogies of Mala, Noa, Hegla, Melcha and Thersa, the daughters 
of Salphaad (Num. xxvi, 33) and also of Sarvia and Abigail, the sisters 
of David (I Par. ii, 16-17), we see that this sweeping statement is untrue. 
Indeed as we shall see presently, many an Israelite family would find 
it necessary to remember the genealogy of an heiress foremother, because 
their claim to certain landed property might rest entirely on their descent 
from her (Num. xxxvi, 4). We are accustomed to peeresses in their own 
right, through whom their eldest sons inherit the titles and properties 
of their maternal grandfathers. We are also familiar with the fact that 
the last reigning members of the Austrian Imperial family, though really 
of the line of Lothringen-Tuscany, called themselves Hapsburgs on 
account of their descent from the Empress Maria Teresa. Hence it is 
hard for us to realize what a shocking innovation the new law of heiresses 
was to the Israelites. It is worth while reading the account of that revolu- 
tionary measure in Num. xxvii, 1-8. Up to that time the only exception 
to the ordinary Mosaic law of inheritance had been the Levirate, founded 
on the strong desire of continuing the family. But the daughters of 
Salphaad, with true feminine intuition and logic, and moved by a loyal 
love of their sonless father, saw that a man’s line would and could be 
more naturally continued through daughters that were of his own 
blood, than by brothers or nephews. The proposal startled Moses so 
much that he dare not answer nor refuse it. For on the one hand it was 
not really absurd ; and on the other, he had to deal with greedy heirs- 
apparent. When he Ps the question to the Lord he received the answer : 
“The daughters of Salphaad demand a just thing” (Num. xxvii, 6). 
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But when Moses promulgated this law, trouble arose, as he had foreseen 
(Num. xxxvi, 1-12). The heads of tribes could not gainsay a command 
of God, but they were looking to the future holding of the land that 
was then being allotted to each tribe and family. What was going to 
happen if suitors from other tribes married the heiresses ? No one would 
know to which tribe their descendants and property would belong. 
Then Moses, by command of God decided that heiresses could be married 
only to members of their own tribe. The trouble ended happily and 
to the satisfaction of all concerned ; for the very men who might have 
been aggrieved by the new law, the nephews of Salphaad, married the 
heiresses, their first cousins, and so received the inheritance (ibid.). 
The law of heiresses would seem useful to explain the apparent con- 
tradictions about Salathiel in Mt. i, 12, and Lk. iii, 27. The former 
states that he was begotten by Jechonias, the latter that he was of Neri. 
If the heiress daughter of Neri was either the mother or the wife of 
Salathiel, he or his son Zorobabel became members and heirs of (the 
family of) Neri. Zorobabel appearing in both genealogies as an only 
son would be the bearer of both lines; but of the two sons the one, 
Abiud, continued the line of Solomon coming down to Jacob, the 
other son, Reza, continuing that of Nathan, ending with Heli. 

May one suggest that the law of heiresses offers a solution to the 
problem of the Lucan genealogy ? Heli was perhaps the father of our 
Blessed Lady, who being an heiress married one of her own tribe, Joseph 
of the tribe of Juda. It would be out of place for an amateur to pronounce 
definitely on this relationship, but one may be allowed to ask a few 
questions. 


1. After St. Matthew had given a full and satisfactory account of 
our Lord’s descent through the line of St. Joseph, would St. Luke take 
the trouble to give another list traced through some shadowy foster 
father of St. Joseph, who would not be of the slightest importance to 
Sacred History ? 


2. Does it not seem that St. Luke, the special chronicler of our Lady, 
having found in her family tradition, her father’s name of Joachim 
(which has been handed down to us by Eastern authorities), translated 
it into its alternative Hebrew form of Eliacim (cf. IV Kings xxiii, 34, 
II Paral. xxxvi, 34), and shortened it for his Greek readers into Eli or 
Heli ? 

3- No brother of our Blessed Lady ever being mentioned in Scripture, 
is it not reasonable to assume that ad was an heiress, and that therefore 
it was important to preserve the genealogy of her father ? 


4. As St. Luke is at pains to repudiate our Lord’s descent from St. 


Joseph (iii, 23), can we not reasonably expect that he would give us 
information of His real descent and origin ? 
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5- May we not with many commentators, translate Lk. iii, 23 thus: 
“‘ (Jesus), being the supposed son of Joseph (but, in reality, son) of 
Heli” ? So translated, of course, we should have to understand “ son 
of Heli” as meaning “ grandson of Heli” and assume that the name of 
Mary, His Mother, has been missed out. 


A NOTE ON 
THE CHALLONER REVISION 


ANON BURTON in his chapter on Bishop Challoner’s Edition 

of the Bible (The Life and Times of Bishop Challoner 1, pp. 270 ff.) 

was not able to throw much light on the methods used in the 
long and heavy work of revision, nor on the assistance the Bishop 
received from other clergy in doing it, and indeed he suggests that it 
was a work for individual enterprise. In our day mechanical aids to 
writing and duplicating make it easy to forget the physical labour 
-involved. An edition is most easily corrected by the insertion of alterations 
in a printed copy, and so far as the New Testament is concerned there 
existed a two version edition by Fulke containing in parallel columns 
the Bishop’s Bible version and the Rheims version. It would certainl 
have been a handy edition to use. Anyone who has handled the small 
but most fascinating group of ancient bilingual manuscripts in Greek 
and Latin or the mediaeval manuscripts containing the different Latin 
versions of the Psalter knows how a scribe tends to “ contaminate ” 
juxtaposed versions. It is probable that careful examination on these 
lines could provide several clues to Bishop Challoner’s methods. We 
have no information but it does seem improbable that the whole Bible 
was written out by hand; it is far more likely that a corrected copy 
of a printed edition was sent to the printer. 

Who was the printer ? Canon Burton (p. 287) suggests it was Thomas 
Meighan, although he mentions another suggestion. Yet Canon Burton 
himself edited along with Father Pollen in 1909 Dr. John Kirk’s 
Biographies of English Catholics in the Eighteenth Century and that 
contains an item which does not seem to have been generally noticed. 
Under the name Typper he quotes a letter from Mr. Thomas Berington 
written in November 1743 : “ You desire my opinion and that of others 
about the intended edition of the Bible. The best light I can give is to 
let you know the parties concerned in the birth and then you may 
judge for yourself better than I. Mr. Typper has been pregnant some 
time and is now in labour. Dr. Challoner lambendo formabit ; Needham, 
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Bibliopola in lucem edet. Tres ex Clero seculari magnis sane meritis piisque 
in Det vinea laboribus insignes. Messrs R. et C. approved the same, but 
added with Bishop G.’s consent Laurence Mayes and Mr. Townley.” 

This rather obscure item could be commented on at considerable 
length. Mr. Typper’s real name was Robert Pinkard. Needham, the 
London bookseller, was his cousin ; an item under the name Pinkard 
in Gillow’s Bibliographical Dictionary of the English Catholics should 
be consulted. Laurence Mayes is a well-known name ; he was agent in 
Rome for the English Bishops from 1709 till his death in 1749, and 
it is not clear how he could have assisted directly as he was continuously 
in Rome. However, further comment must be left to those who have 
access to the manuscript records cited in Gillow’s Dictionary. But 
this iterh in Kirk does suggest that the heavy work of revising the 
Bible was done by the Rev. Thomas Pinkard and that Dr. Challoner 
“licked it into shape” by a final revision, and typographical experts 
with access to eighteenth century Catholic books might consider the 
claim of Needham to be the publisher of Challoner’s revision. 

It would seem that we may exclude the Carmelite Father Simon 
Stock of the Blessed Trinity (whose family name was Francis Blyth) 
from a share in the revision of the Douay Bible. Notices of him will 
be found in Kirk, in Gillow and most fully in Father Benedict Zimmer- 
man’s Carmel in England pp. 373 ff., London, 1899.’ He collaborated 
with Dr. Challoner in producing the Rheims New Testament edition in 
folio in 1738. Collaboration was not so easy after 1741 when Challoner 
became a Bishop, nor after 1742 when Father Simon Stock became 
Vicar-Provincial of his order. The dispute between the Vicars Apostolic 
and the Regulars was going on and indeed we have positive evidence 
of the way in which Bishop Challoner wrote about Francis Blyth. Canon 
Burton (Life of Challoner 1, p. 267) quotes a letter written by Bishop 
Challoner 16th March 1748-9, to Bishop Stonor in which he says: 
“ At least I know your friend Blyth was in consult with him (i.e. Mr. 
Englefield) last Sunday se’en night.” Biblical revision was going on at 
that very time and Blyth along with the Benedictines, Franciscans, 
Jesuits and Dominicans had just declared their submission to Mr. Abram’s 
(ie. the Pope’s) second orders “ tho’ in a way somewhat awkward ” 
(see Burton I, p. 263 n.). It would not have been easy for Bishop Challoner 
and Father Simon Stock to have collaborated then, and we may be 

ite certain they did not. 

Another problem may be added. If the date of Mr. Thomas Berington’s 
letter is correct, the time taken in’ the revision is much longer than 
Canon Burton suggested. It had been going on for some time in 1743. 
Who is Bishop G.? Is he Bonaventura Giffard who died in 1733-4? 
If so, the project was of long standing. 

WILLIAM JAMES ANDERSON. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Luke it, 39-40 seems to be at variance with Matthew it, 13-14. Can 
you explain the probable movements of the Holy Family at this point? 


It is true that Lk. seems to imply a return to Nazareth immediately 
after the Presentation in the Temple, forty days after Christ’s birth: 
while Mt. mentions the visit of the Magi, the Flight into Egypt and the 
Massacre of the Innocents—-all omitted by Lk.—and appears to imply 
a long stay in Egypt, before the return to Nazareth. Putting the two 
accounts together we get the following sequence: (1) The birth of 
Christ. (2) The Circumcision (eighth day). (3) The Presentation in the 
Temple (fortieth day). (4) Adoration of the Magi. (5) Flight into 
Egypt. (6) Massacre of the Innocents. (7) The return to Nazareth. 

This seems to be the more probable order of events. It has however 
been suggested that events 4, 5, 6, and the stay in Egypt, all took place 
before the Presentation. If this were so, there would, of course, be no 
problem in Lk. ii, 39. The Bible does not indeed tell us anything about 
the time taken, but, bearing in mind the distance of Egypt from Palestine 
and the number of events recorded, it seems unlikely that all could have 
taken place within the forty days after Christ’s birth. There is a more 
serious difficulty. If Christ was born not later than B.C.6, as most 
people would now admit, and the Holy Family remained in Egypt 
(Mt. ii, 19) until after the death of Herod in B.C.4, this would at once 
exclude the possibility of putting these events before the Presentation. 

Why does Lk. omit these events ? Perhaps for the simple reason that 
they had already been related by Mt. or because he did not consider 
them suitable for his particular purpose. Or was it because he did not 
know of them ? He had been the bosom companion of St. Paul for many 
years and we cannot doubt that St. Paul would have heard of these 
extraordinary events of Christ’s childhood from the other Apostles. 
And in that case, would he not have passed them on to St. Luke ? On 
the other hand, as Lagrange observes, if Lk. had known about them 
(granting that he might have omitted them for reasons best known to 
himself) would he have worded verse 39 as in fact he has done? This 
wording is hard to reconcile with the view that Lk. knew of the events 
he has left out, and which are related in Mt. Of course, he says nothing 
that excludes them. He does not, for example, say that on coming out 
of the Temple after the Presentation, they immediately took the road 
north to Nazareth. Nevertheless, perhaps his wording does suggest 
that he at least did not know of the other events. 

In any case, we should not ascribe our own modes of expression to 
the Evangelisfs who wrote according to the customs of their time and 
people. It is common enough in the Bible to find two events related 
one after the other, the second occurring, to all. appearances, immediately 
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after the first, yet in fact happening some time afterwards. Thus in Lk. 
iv, 14, we get the impression that Jesus went back to Galilee at once 
after his fast in the desert, though from Jn. i, 35 ff we know that many 
things happened before He returned to Galilee (Jn. iv, 3). So also in the 
Old Testament it is stated that Sennacherib, king of Assyria, returned 
to Nineveh after his disastrous expedition against Judah “ And as 
he was worshipping in the Temple of Nesroch, his god, Adramelech 
and Sarasar, his sons, slew him with the sword” (IV Kings xix, 37). Yet 
we know from secular sources that about twenty years elapsed between 
his return and his death. The Biblical writers composed religious history 
and did not hesitate to leave out events which had no special bearing 
on their theme er which had already been related elsewhere. 


J. P. ARENDZEN. 


What is the meaning of “Let no temptation take hold of you but such 
as is human” ? 1 Cor. x, 13. 

In this passage there is a divergence between the Latin text of 
which our English is a translation and the Greek original. In the latter 
we read : ““ No temptation has befallen you which goes beyond human 
strength,” which reminds the Corinthians that thus far they have not 
encountered the severest trials. Some writers, who comment on the 
passage, think that St. Paul is here encouraging the Corinthians by 
promising them that as God has so far sustained them in adversity so 
too He will in the future, no matter how severe the difficulties they may 
encounter. Others however maintain that he is warning them that they 
must not be too confident of not falling in the future from the fact that 
they have not fallen in the past because they have not yet been sorely 
tried. Mgr. Knox writes: “ The Corinthians have not yet come up 
against persecution ; what if they did? These Christians who are so 
very broad-minded about eating things offered to idols, when they 
have nothing worse to fear than a little chaffing from their neighbours 
—how bold a front would they show, if they were offered the choice, 
* Diana or Christ’ ? A useful lesson for all of us, in broad-minded days.” 
Epistles and Gospels with Notes, p. 201. The questioner might well 
refer to this work, where the whole passage and difficulty is fully treated. 

R. J. FOSTER. 


If the Vulgate text of I Cor. xv, 51 is a faulty translation, how far does 
it diverge from the true meaning of the original Greek ; and how is this 
divergence to be reconciled with the decree of the Council of Trent declaring 
. the Vulgate authentic ? 

» The difficulty is twofold—textual and doctrinal. 
I. Textual. There are three main divergent readings : 


(i) We shall not all indeed sleep, but we shall all be changed (Original 
Greek). 
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(ii) We shall all indeed sleep, but we shall not all be changed (Some 
Greek MSS.). 

(iii) We shall all indeed rise, but we shall not all be changed ( Vulgate). 

Note. For convenience, we shall refer to these readings by letters 
which designate their contents. Thus D=“all die” (equivalent to 
“all sleep”’), C=“all be changed’, R=“‘all rise”. A+or—sign will 
be sdaed. according as the phrase referred to is ‘positive or negative. 
Thus, the phrase “ we shall not all sleep ” is referred to as — D. 

The first reading (-D+C) is rightly chosen as the correct reading 
by all modern editors on the preponderating evidence of the codices, 
versions and Greek Fathers. The second reading (+ D-C) has three 
uncial codices in its favour, but is the result of.a deliberate (?) trans- 
position of the negative (cf. Brandhuber, Biblica, 18 1937, 437). The 
third reading (+R-C) which is that of the Vulgate and of the Old 
Latin Versions did not remain confined to the West, (cf. Vaccari, 
Biblica, 13 1932, 73 f). 

It is freely admitted therefore that the Vulgate contains a textual 
error, and in a passage which is “ dogmatic” or doctrinal. Is such an 
admission excluded by Trent’s declaration of the Vulgate’s authenticity 
(Sess. IV. cf. Denzinger-Bannwart, Enthiridion Symbolorum, no. 
785) ? Such was the opinion of certain Roman theologians who objected 
to the decree, but the Council’s mind on the matter was made clear 
by the reply of the legates who freely granted the presence of textual 
errors (cf. Vosté, Biblica, 27 1946, 312). Vega,.one of the theologians 
of the Council agrees “ This is the limit of the Council’s intention 
(eatenus voluisse. Concilium) when declaring the authenticity of the 
Vulgate, namely that all might be certain that the Vulgate is disfigured 
by no (textual) error from which might be gathered a doctrine false 
in faith or morals” (A Vega, De Justif. 15, 9). It remains to be seen 
therefore whether we may reasonably gather a false doctrine from the 
Vulgate text of I Cor. xv, 51. It goes without saying that such would 
be the case if the Vulgate text truly contradicted the original text of 
the inspired Apostle. . 

II. Doctrinal. The Vulgate reading (+R-—C) apparently teaches a 
universal resurrection from the dead and denies a universal change. 
It seems therefore to contradict the original reading (-D+C), im- 
plicitly in the first member (+R as against —D), as it does explicitly 
in the second (—C as against + C). 

The solution offered by Prat (La Théologie de St. Paul, ed. 18, 1930, 
Vol. I, p. 166; and cf. Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures, 


NT, Vol. Ill, Appendix I), takes the origins reading in its accepted 
sense (“‘ not all shall die, but all, both dead and living; el be changed ””) 
and explains the Vulgate reading (+R —C) which seems to imply that 





all shall die, as a general statement which “takes no account of the 
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relatively small number of those alive at the Last Day.” As for the 
apparently flat contradiction of the second member (—C, +C) this is 
solved by supposing that the Vulgate (—C) intends to exclude the 
wicked from this (glorious) change, whereas the original Greek (+ (C) 
spoke only of the just. This solution is difficult to accept. Other obstacles 
apart, it is conceded by those who propose this explanation that the 
text thus interpreted is. alien to the context. Certainly the introduction 
of a distinction between wicked and just is out of place here. Nor does 
it seem necessary. Let us see if it is possible to vindicate the Vulgate 
text iv its context. 

We suggest the following paraphrase of the Vulgate (+ R-C): “ We 
shall all at the Last Day ‘ rise’ to @ glorious life, whether we be dead or 
still ‘alive, but only those still alive shall be changed in the way I am 
about to describe (in WV. 53 ff), i.e., by ‘ putting on’ immortality as a 
garment.” It is clear that such an interpretation, far from contradicting 
the original reading, gives practically the same meaning, despite the 
wide verbal difference. But can this interpretation be justified ? 

i. We shall all rise. Our suggested interpretation of the Vulgate text 
stands or. falls by our explanation of the word “ rise.” Our conjecture 
is that the Vulgate term in this context is designed to include a rising 
not only from actual death but also from a state of mortality. The “all” 
who rise are therefore not.only the actually dead but also those of us 
mortals ‘who live to see the Last Day. The “ rising” of these survivors 
is a “putting on” of immortality. Taken in this sense, the Vulgate 
phrase does not imply that we shall all die and is not therefore“opposed 
to the original (“we shall not all die”). But we have not concocted 
this interpretation for our convenience ; it is suggested by Paul himself. 
His notion of “ resurrection” is already. a complex one because the 
term expresses for him all the consequences of belonging to the mystical 
body of the risen Christ. He uses the term to indicate the glorious 
bodily resurrection from the dead (e.g., I Cor. xv, 42), but he also uses 
it in a sense which, formally speaking, involves no such resurrection 
—namely, of a rising to a life of Christian perfection here on earth 
(Rom. vi, 3-6). The term “rise” is therefore a wide one and not un- 
suitable for describing the glorious change inthe bodies of the survivors 
at the Last Day. Indeed, given the whole context of Pauline soteriology, 
it would be very strange for Paul to deny to any (even to he ior 
“ survivors”) a full share in the bodily resurrection of Christ. The 
hope of being himself a “ survivor” (II Cor. v, 1-5 ; cf. Prat, op. cit., 
Vol. II, p. 445 f.) does not for him conflict with the confident expectation 
“that he who raised up the Lord will raise us up also by his power” 
(I Cor. vi, 14). “ Rising ” and “ surviving ” are plainly not contradict 
terms for Paul. Paul certainly wrote “we shall not all sleep” (—D) 
but he surely would never have written “we shall not all rise” (—R). 
The Vulgate phrase (+R) is not Paul’s but it is Pauline. 
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ii. We shall not all be changed. This Vulgate text excludes some men 
from the change. Which? The wicked ? There is no trace of these in 
the context. The Vulgate itself suggests the necessary distinction: 
“and the dead shall rise again incorruptible, and we shall be changed ” 
(I Cor. xv, 52). “ We” (the hypothetical survivors) “shall be changed.” 
Hence those whom. the Vulgate excludes (~ C) From this “ change ” 
are the dead who rise. The Vulgate evidently érs the term “ change” 
less suitable for application to a rising from the grave—a new condition 
of being (cf. verses 42-4) for which the Vulgate perhaps thinks the 
term “change” too mild. In the original reading, on ~ other hand 
(+C) the term has a more general sense and includes not only the 
“ putting or ” of immortality but the rising from the tomb itself. This 
difference in the use of the same word is explained by the respective 
difference in the first members of the phrases (i.e., +R, —D). In the 
original text, St. Paul, having denied the absolute universality of actual 
death and thereby appeared to restrict the prospect of universal restoration 
(—D), was forced to make the universal restoration clear (+C). The 
Vulgate reading approaches the question from the opposite direction. 
Having, at first sight, implied the absolute universality of actual death 
(+R), it was forced to draw a distinction (—C). The Vulgate phrase, 
“ We shall not all be changed ” does not therefore contradict the original 
statement “ We shall all be changed,” because the two statements use 
the word “change” in a somewhat different sense. The meaning in 
each case is determined by the preceding phrase. In the original Greek, 
St. Paul says: “Though not everyone shall die, nevertheless all will 
be changed from this mortal condition to a glorious state of immortality.” 
In the Vulgate, we have “Though we shall all rise—whether dead 
or alive—to a glorious life, nevertheless this will not come about in the 
same way for all men ; not all will undergo the precise change experienced 
by the survivors at the Last Day.” 

A. JONES. 


The Holy Trinity is nowhere mentioned explicitly in the Old Testament, 
being a Christian revelation. Yet the Introit for the Mass of Trinity Sunday 
in the Roman Missal refers to a chapter of Tobias apparently mentioning 
the Trinity. How is this explained ? 

The passage referred to in Tobias (Vulgate Version) may be translated 
thus :—“ Bless ye the God of heaven ; give glory to him in the sight 
of all that live ; because he hath shown his mercy to you ” (Tob. xii, 6). 
This approximates to the meaning of the Greek version. The original 
text of the book is not extant. 

It will be seen at once that the Introit for Trinity Sunday, like so many 
antiphons, is not a quotation from Scripture. Modern missals give a 
reference to Tobias in order to indicate whence the antiphon drew its 
inspiration. 
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It is of course most appropriate that these words should be referred 
to the undivided divinity and glory belonging to the Three Divine 
Persons. 

An antiphon is not of its nature a Scripture lesson, but rather a short 
phrase set to music to indicate the tone and general ideas either of the 
feast or of the psalm which follows. It might be useful to add that the 
Church does sometimes quote passages from the Old Testament which 
are believed to be foreshadowings of the New Testament revealed 
doctrine. But that is not the case here. 


H. F. Davis. 


The Prayer of Manasses appears in editions of the Latin Vulgate 
Bible, together with the Third and Fourth Books of Esdras. Does this 
mean that these books were once regarded as canonical Scripture? And if 
not so regarded today why are they included in the Vulgate? When and 
by whom was the Prayer of Manasses written ? 

These books are among those which were once thought by some 
Fathers, but never by the Church, to be canonical Scripture. They were 
excluded from the official lists of the Scriptures, and are hence to be 
reckoned among the apocryphal writings. The Prayer of Manasses, 
which we have in Greek, was probably written in that language originally 
and appears to be based on the account of the king’s repentance recorded 
in II Paralipomenon (Chronicles), xxxiii, 12 f. It is not however the 
actual prayer which (the author of Par. states) was to be found “in 
the words of the kings of Israel” (verse 18). Nothing is known of the 
Prayer referred to by the Chronicler and it appears to have been lost 
early. But the repentance of the most infamous King of Juda clearly 
made a profound impression on the Jewish people, and what more 
natural than that a devout Jew should compose a prayer based on the 
theme and put it in the king’s mouth ? pt 

The work appears first in extant literature in the Didascalia, an early 
Christian writing of the first half of the third century, A.D. ; and it 
must have been composed an appreciable time before that. It never 
formed part of the Septuagint Greek Old Testament. It was used as a 
Canticle in the liturgy of the Eastern Church and is found appended 
to the Psalter in certain uncial and many cursive manuscripts. As it 
was never part of the Hebrew or Greek Bibles, St. Jerome did not 
translate it. We do not know when the Latin translation of it was made, 
but it was probably after the time of St. Jerome. The Prayer, however, 
is found in many mediaeval manuscripts of the Vulgate, immediately 
after II Par. and under the title Oratio Manassae. The earliest of these 
manuscripts dates from the thirteenth century, so far as is known. 
The Prayer was printed in the Latin Bible of R. Stephanus (1540). 
The Vulgate issued by Pope Sixtus the Fifth did not contain it, but the 
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revised edition of Pope Clement the Eighth (1592) printed it together 
with III and IV Esdras at the end of the New Testament. A short pre- 
fatory note by St. Robert Bellarmine (which still appears in modern 
editions) states that these books were not reckoned by the Council 
of Trent among the canonical Scriptures and are therefore placed outside 
the series of canonical Books. But why, one asks, are they, included at 
all in editions of the Vulgate ? The note gives the answer : “ lest they 
should altogether perish” and explains that they were quoted by some 
of the holy Fathers and were printed in some Latin Bibles, both manu- 
script and printed. That is to say—they hold a privileged position among 
apocryphal works; and deservedly. For their contents are dignified, 
orthodox and devotional and largely drawn from the canonical Scriptures. 


R. C. FULLER. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Space and Spirit, by Sir Edmund Whittaker, F.R.S., T. Nelson and Son. 

The substance of this little book has already seen publication in 
another place (cf. “‘ The New Physics and the Philosophy of Catholics” 
in The Month, March-April, 1944). In its present form it is somewhat 
more developed with a historical survey of the physical sciences and 
what the author calls in the sub-title : “‘ Theories of the Universe and 
the Arguments for the Existence of God.” The aim of the work, given 
on page 40, is as follows : “ I leave on one side many abstract philosophical 
questions, and concentrate rather on a humbler, but I hope useful, 
enquiry as to whether the conceptions of the external world on which 
St. Thomas based his arguments (for the existence of God) have been 
affected by the development of scientific knowledge since the thirteenth 
century.” Finding that such conceptions have changed, he argues that 
cosmology, and above all, the five classical proofs, should likewise be 
revised in the light of these new conceptions. The complaint of the 
author is that, so far, no such revision has taken place, and that the 
Neo-Thomists will not admit the need for it. 

Sir Edmund Whittaker therefore leads the way in his self-appointed 
task. What precisely is this task ? First, he attacks “ the principle that 
metaphysics is completely independent of physics” and declares it to 
be a statement inconsistent with the facts (p. 71). Yet this “ principle,” 
he asserts, is at the root of modern Catholic philosophy which conse- 

uently is rendered sterile and ineffective. This is simply untrue. Apart 
hes a few, venerable, die-hard Thomists, no modern Catholic philoso- 
pher would admit this so-called principle (least of all when applied to 
cosmology), any more than they would admit what Sir Edmund seems 
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to imply, i.e., the complete dependence of natural philosophy on the 
physico-mathematical sciences. Precisely because modern physics has 
its own method, namely the mathematical, it is refractory to direct 
philosophical discipline. Nevertheless, the true findings of physics are 
by no means unrelated to, cosmological science ; the whole difficulty 
lies in assessing that relationship—a task (be it admitted with the author) 
impossible to anyone not possessing at least a working knowledge of 
scientific technique. 

A good example of the author’s overstatement of the case for the 
prosecution is to be seen in his treatment of efficient causality. Having 
admitted that the philosopher’s as well as the ordinary man’s knowledge 
of cause is given at least in the consciousness of personal agency, he then 
proposes as a basis for a revised notion, on the one hand, the law of 
mathematical predictability of phenomena, and on the other, the recent 
“discovery” of its ultimate intrinsic unpredictability, i.e., that it is 
subject only to statistical regularity observable over a period of time. . . 

But the root cause of the author’s well-intentioned confusion of 
thought goes deeper. Sir Edmund Whittaker is a fervent believer in‘ 
the modern scientific doctrine that the world of atomic physics is the 
real world, and not this misleading, sensible reality which we experience 
in every day life (p. 69) ; a hard saying and incidentally one still lacking 
adequate proof. Yet this doctrine is fundamental, for it involves the 
problem of the inorganic individual. \t is difficult to see how one can 
speak of efficient agency in the inorganic world if there is no agent, 
yet electrons (and presumably other ultimate particles) have “no 
sameness of being, no proper identity, no separate history,” p. 109. 
Has “ molar ” matter, i.e., the organized, sensible material we experience 
—no qualitative superiority over these mysterious ultimates? Is it 
mere metaphor or anthropomorphism, to consider them as parts of 
larger wholes formally constitutive of their activity in a unity and 
agency of a higher order ? If it is, then the plain man and poet are alike 
deceived, and the words of the Psalmist “ Caeli ennarrant gloriam Dei ” 
must be replaced by a mathematical abstraction. 


V. DRISCOLL. 


The Old Testament and the Future Life, by the Rev. E. F. Sutcliffe, S.J. 
Bellarmine Series, No. VIII. Distributors : Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne, Ltd., 1946. Price 16s. 


It was a happy thought of Father Sutcliffe’s to publish the substance 
of a course of lectures given by him at Heythrop College. It prompts 
one to suggest that others might profitably follow his example. Too 
long have our seminary professors modestly hidden their light under 
the seminary bushel. It is surprising how many misconceptions exist 
as to the belief in the after-life portrayed in the Old Testament; due 
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very largely to our reading Christian ideas into it. As Fr. Sutcliffe says, 
“If a text is taken in isolation and without regard to our general know- 
ledge of the state of belief reached at any given period, there is grave 
danger that the ambiguity of language, from which Hebrew is by no 
means exempt, may lead the student to read into it a meaning really 
foreign to the author’s mind.” Father Sutcliffe not only gives the 
Biblical setting but also the larger background—prefacing his treatment 
of the Bible texts with two very useful chapters summarizing the beliefs 
of the ancient Egyptians and Babylonians. He shows that there exists 
a close similarity between Babylon and the Bible, but none with Egypt. 
Israel through many centuries thought of the next life as an existence 
in a vague shadowy land, which had no very precise connexion with 
this. Rewards and punishments were all considered in terms of this 
life. This is roughly the teaching of the Pentateuch on the one hand 
and Ecclesiasticus on the other, i.e. covering a period of at least a 
thousand years (Ecclus being perhaps of the second century B.C.). 
This will give us an a priori expectation of no-development of doctrine 
in the intervening Books of the Bible. And it is in the light of this that 
Father Sutcliffe interprets the various texts. Any a priori principle of 
this kind must of course be handled carefully since we are dealing with 
the workings of divine providenee, and we cannot say with any certainty 
that God will never depart from the regular path. The same thing applies 
to Messianic prophecy. For example, it seems that God, in Gen. iii, 15, 
has given us a prophecy which exceeds in clarity many later ones. So 
also in the case of the future life. Fr. Sutcliffe recognizes that in Dan. 
xii, 2 we have a prophecy of the resurrection of the body which is notably 
earlier than Ecclesiasticus. This recognition might perhaps -have been 
pushed a little further, e.g., in the case of one or two passages in the 
Psalms. 

A developed doftrine of the future life is to be found in the Old 
Testament only in the period immediately preceding the New Testament. 
Father Sutcliffe is at pains to point out, however, that though earlier 
books are so reticent on the subject, they say nothing that contradicts 
later revelations. It is simply that they fall short. This might seem obvious, 
but it needed saying because of many popular misconceptions. 

An amazing amount of information is packed into this book. Indeed 
its very abundance makes one wish that it had been sorted out a little 
more so that the general theme might be followed more easily. Various 
details, for example, which in fact have been left in the text, might have 
been relegated to footnotes. But these are minor criticisms, especially as 
the book is only two hundred pages long and is embellished with two 
very useful indices—of Scripture references and authors’ names. A word 
in praise of the fine printing must be added. 


R. C, FULLER. 
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In the Light of Day, by Stanley B. James. Preface by Mgr. Knox. Pp. 193. 

Samuel Walker, Ltd. Price 6s. 

This charming and most instructive collection of twenty-five short 
stories is sure to meet with a wide reception and a warm welcome, 
especially from those who are well acquainted with their New Testaments. 
Thoughtful readers of Holy Scripture often and again when closing 
the sacred book would love to know something more of the past and 
future of the many figures that are introduced into the narrative. The 
text can be so irritatingly brief ! Mr. James tries to satisfy this natural— 
if you wish, childlike—craving by these excellent little tales. They are 
fiction, of course, but they are none the less valuable as a quasi-com- 
mentary on the Biblical text. First, perhaps because they are so stimulating 
and fix one’s attention close on the episode narrated by the inspired writer. 
Secondly, because of their verisimilitude. They contain nothing exag- 
gerated or abnormal. Having read them, even the schooled and learned 
reader must say: It might well have happened so. Lastly because in 
several instances they are directly illustrative of the inspired text, and 
a help to appreciate and understand it better. It is to be hoped that the 
author will give us many more of these telling essays in reverential fiction. 


J. P. ARENDZEN. 
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7- I Kings x 22. Il Kings iii 
8. I Kings xii 23. II Kings iv-v 
9. I Kings xiii 24.. II Kings vi-—vii 
10. I Kings xiv 25. II Kings ix, xi 
11. I Kings xv 26. II Kings xii 
12. I Kings xvi 27. II Kings xv 
13. I Kings xvii 28. II Kings xvii . 
14. I Kings xviii, 1-14, xix 29. II Kings xviii 
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JUNE 
1. II Kings xxiv 16. IV Kings i-ii 
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4 It Kings iii 19. IV Kings vi 
§- III Kings v—vi 20. IV Kings vii 
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This list completes the cycle of Old Testament readings. The 
previous lists appeared in Scripture, Vol. I pp. 42, 69, 90. 











